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case markedly inferior to the French, Marl-
borough sat down to await the result of his
" unique remedy," the attack on Toulon. His
ten weeks5 inactivity which now followed was
later harshly criticized. Marlborough himself
asserted in the House of Lords that " it was
impossible to fight the enemy in Flanders till the
detachment was made to cover Toulon." The
Dutch deputies hid their orders to prevent a
battle, in the evident hope that Marlborough
would carry through some manoeuvre similar to
the forcing of the lines in 1705 or the bloodless
campaign of 1703 which would enable them to be
" victorious without slaughter." He seems to
have been convinced that he could do nothing
without risking the battle to which he knew the
Dutch were opposed, although, as it happened,
the French General Vend6me, who confronted
him, had also been given orders not to fight. It
is also possible that Marlborough's resentment
at the way in which he had been treated by
the Dutch over the question of the Governor-
Generalship of the Spanish Netherlands in the
previous year decided him to show them that he
would not produce rabbits out of a hat when his
military tricks were so ill-requited.

The Toulon project proved a fiasco. The
Emperor was more concerned to acquire imme-
diate dominions in Italy than to beat the French.
He made a separate treaty whereby the French
troops taken prisoner in Italy were allowed to
return home in exchange for French recognition
of the Emperor's claims in northern Italy, and sent
a large detachment of his troops to Naples,